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“SUNG DYNASTY” PRINTING 


OST significant among recent additions the li- 
brary specimen early Chinese printing, for 
which are indebted the generosity Arthur Rob- 
inson, For many years the oldest incunabulum the 
Colby Library was Venetian book printed 1492. Re- 
cently, announced previous issue this QUARTERLY, 
acquired another product Venetian printing, dated 
1476. Mr. Robinson’s gift now pushes the date our 
est printing” back more than two hundred and fifty years— 
well before the time Gutenberg and the “invention” 
printing Europe. 

few weeks ago California bookseller offered for sale 
$400 single leaf the Gutenberg Bible, together with 
essay Edward Newton from which the bookseller’s 
catalogue quoted: “Reader: Pause while, for you look— 
and may for the first time—upon actual page 
Gutenberg Bible, the most precious piece printing the 
world; and admittedly the earliest. Truly noble frag- 
ment.” 

Well, the Colby Library has its own leaf from Guten- 
berg Bible, and precious piece printing. But Mr. 
Newton was wrong calling “admittedly the earliest.” 
now have much earlier specimen printing. 

What Mr. Robinson has given double-page (i.e., 
two pages which illustrate the “butterfly-binding” found 
many Chinese books) from historical work the Sung 
Dynasty. Since this dynasty had its beginning far back 
and lasted until 1280, Sung printing might 
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dated anywhere this stretch over three hundred years. 
Thanks, however, the expert assistance Professor Car- 
rington Goodrich, the Department Chinese Colum- 
bia University, can more specific. Dr. Goodrich has 
identified our specimen being page 467 (in Chapter Ten) 
from book thirty chapters entitled Shih Kuan Chien 
short Outline History) Yin (1098-1156). This 
writer had personal library several thousand volumes 
and, about 1121 was made what call Doctor 
Literature. Yin China died the year before Richard 
the Lion-hearted England was born. Yin saw his 
own book through the press, might date about 1150 
A.D.; but Nancy Lee Swann, Curator the Gest Oriental 
Library The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
New Jersey, thinks that Yin did not live publish his 
book. She states that the work was not published until 
about Magna Charta year England) 
nephew Yin. 

There will, course, not many readers the Colby 
Library who will share with Mr. Robinson and with Dr. 
Goodrich and Dr. Swann the ability read these pages 
from the Chinese history-book; but their value us, 
example printing done centuries before the art made its 
appearance Europe, may made clearer quotation 
from Thomas Carter’s The Invention Printing China 
(New York, Columbia University Press, revised edition, 
1931, PP- 23, 24, 55): 


era printing from wooden blocks. Feng Tao usually re- 
garded Chinese the inventor printing, and holds much the 
same place Chinese history that Gutenberg holds that Europe. 
From his day printing became fine art. The books the Sung Dy- 
nasty have never been surpassed printing skill. Chinese books print- 
from modern type cannot compare with them. Printed books 
the Sung Dynasty can found many private libraries 
China and and the leading national libraries Europe. They 
are rule the most perfect specimens the block printer’s art and 
have never been surpassed technique. 
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Whatever may have been true the leading national 
libraries Europe, there are extremely few Sung printings 
American libraries. There are none Columbia, al- 
though there are copies Sung books there. Dr. Chiu, 
librarian the Chinese-Japanese Library the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, Harvard University, reports only three 
Sung printings his library, and these not include 
Yin’s Shih Kuan Chien. the Gest Oriental Library 
Princeton, where there are 697 fasciculi Sung Dynasty 
printing, the copy Yin’s book seventeenth-cen- 
tury reprint, edition Chang the time writ- 
ing this report, have been unable find America any 
copy Yin’s original work, any page from 
early this fine specimen now the Colby Library. 


NOTES OUTSTANDING GIFTS 1944-1945 


and English Literature are the two subjects best 
represented gifts the Colby Library this past year. 
From the library the late Frederick Morgan Padelford 
received collection the publications the Early 
English Text Society and the New Shakspere Society. 
From Mrs. Karl Young received excellent collection 
reprints the field English Literature and several 
numbers Speculum. Our collection modern art was in- 
creased gifts from Misses Caroline and Adelaide Wing 
and Miss Louise Coburn. Miss Coburn, Mrs. Julius 
For nine out the ten which the Colby Library As- 
sociates have flourished, Mr. Orwin Rush was the college librarian. 
Last spring accepted the librarianship Clark University and has 
now taken his new duties there. Before departing for Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Rush prepared this report gifts the Colby 
Library, and all Associates will doubtless share the editor’s regret that 


this will the last such report that Mr. Rush will prepare for us. Our 
best wishes with him his new post. 
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Seelye Bixler and the Gertrude Lane estate are also 
indebted for many volumes Classic Art. 

Our general collection has been enriched gifts from 
Mrs. Raymond Pierce and the estate Gertrude 
Lane. Among the Lane gifts were two fine seventeenth- 
century folio volumes Homan’s Atlas vellum with 
maps colors. From Mr. Philip Hofer have received 
Thomas Dibdin’s Introduction the Knowledge Rare and 
Valuable Editions the Greek and Latin Classics, vols., Lon- 
don, 1827, and from The Farnsworth Gallery Rockland, 
Maine, have received, through the kindness Mr. Rob- 
ert Bellows, autograph letters Thomas Bailey 
drich, Brander Matthews, Richard Harding Davis, and 
others, together with miscellaneous articles and other pa- 
pers. 

From Mrs. Adda received large collection 
copies French periodicals, particularly with 
its supplement, that complete numerous volumes our 
set. Dr. James Creese, recent Commencement speaker, has 
sent representative collection Scandinavian books. 

Our special collections have been enriched gifts from 
Edward Stevens and Charles Spencer who gave the 
Book Arts Collection; from Mrs. Norman Bassett who 
gave the Lovejoy Collection; and from The Bos- 
ton Colby Club, Colonel John Winterich, Dr. Herman 
Radin, and Carroll Wilson, who gave the Hardy 
Collection. 

From Mr. Arthur Robinson have received, addi- 
tion the Chinese printing described above, splendid 
group books, the extent and variety which can in- 
dicated brief outline only. The oldest item the lot 
incunabulum Nicholas Lyra, printed about 1487, 
and next venerable age stands copy the come- 
dies Plautus, printed Florence 1514. Among seven- 
teenth-century Dutch and German imprints, Mr. Robin- 
son’s gift includes books printed Leyden 1629 and 
1639, Cologne 1634, Antwerp 1636, and Am- 
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sterdam 1684. Early American imprints include four 
Philadelphia items, dated 1747, 1754, 1792, and 1808; one 
New Haven, Noah Webster, 1807; one Hartford, Vol- 
taire, 1828; and American Wordsworth, New York, 
1849. There are several English first editions, for example, 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes Samuel Johnson (which sold 1930 
for $140) and Byron’s English Bards; and among early 
American imprints English authors, may name Char- 
lotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, and Thackeray. There 
first edition early Longfellow two volumes and two 
autographed presentation copies privately printed pam- 
phlets the late Edward Newton. These thirty-one 
books constitute fine gift the Colby Library has been 
privileged receive some time, and Mr. Robinson joins 
the Library Associates with éclat. clear that shares 
Montaigne’s belief that “it the enjoyment, not the pos- 
sessing, that makes happy.” 


ALDRICH HOWELLS 


MONG the items mentioned Mr. Rush’s report 
above, there autograph Aldrich letter, for our 
possession which are indebted Mr. Robert Bel- 
lows. This letter, written upon Aldrich’s resignation edi- 
tor The Atlantic Monthly, was addressed William Dean 
Howells, Aldrich’s predecessor the Atlantic editorial 
chair. The good-humored, boyish effervescence the “Bad 
Boy” Portsmouth, set off for vacation Europe, 
shines through the letter and makes worth transcribing 
here, before deposited our file Autograph Letters 
Famous Writers: 


Ponkapog, June 
dear Howells: pog, 


Your integrity reminds “the mills the Gods.”— 


“The mills the Gods grind slowly, 
But they get there all the same.” 
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lent you that book “some” twenty years ago, “some” nineteen 
years, eleven months, and twenty-eight days since thought it. 

horrible reflection strikes me. Perhaps you are giving realistic 
object lesson honesty. Have book yours which have neglected 
forgotten return? Well, you get it! 

New York to-morrow, take Wednesday’s steamer for England. The 
way the Prince Wales has been carrying recently makes our 
presence there absolutely necessary. hope that you will good 
while gone. can’t act example everywhere once. 


Ever yours, 
ALDRICH 
This letter was written from Ponkapog, Massachusetts. 
The name reminds the fact that Sarah Orne Jewett, 
South Berwick, Maine, used address Aldrich the 
Duke Ponkapog. 


JEWETT MANUSCRIPT 


YEAR after Aldrich assumed the responsibility 

the editorship the Atlantic, Longfellow died. Ald- 
rich once appealed Whittier for memorial poem, 
but Whittier reported inability comply. “It seems 
could never write again.” Yet within few weeks com- 
posed poem addressed Sarah Orne Jewett 
and her friend, Mrs. Annie Fields, the occasion their 
going abroad for the summer 1882. 

possible explanation this sudden rebirth creative 
activity Whittier has just come light. The Colby Li- 
brary Associates recently purchased the manuscript 
poem entitled Eagle Trees,” which Miss Jewett ad- 
1882. This was just one month before the date Whittier’s 
“Godspeed.” The fact that Miss Jewett’s poem had, ap- 
parently, never been published and that its existence was, 
until the recent discovery the manuscript, unknown, led 
reluctance purchase the manuscript until all doubt 
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about its authenticity had been removed. Thanks the 
extended and persistent researches Library Associate 
Clara Carter Weber, this doubt was last dispelled and 
the manuscript was purchased. The poem was published 
for the first time only few weeks ago, the September 
issue the New England Quarterly, which our readers 
are referred for detailed account its composition and 
the provenance the manuscript. The holograph has 
now become valuable addition the Jewett Collection 
the Colby Library. 

any our readers have Jewett letters, know where 
any may found, will they please communicate with the 
editor? 


HALL MANUSCRIPT 


September 1944 appeared with series 

poems written one the authors Mutiny the 
Bounty. presenting them the Atlantic remarked: mem- 
ber the best collaborating team American letters, 

Mr. Hall’s first poem showed understanding appre- 
ciation Maine flute.” The verses were 
entitled “Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Poems.” Thanks 
Mr. Hall’s gracious response our request, his autograph 
manuscript this poem now the Colby library. 
prized association item our Robinson Collection, 
holds place similar that held our Hardy Collection 
Drinkwater’s autograph manuscript his poem 
Thomas Hardy. Mr. Hall observes the poet Robinson: 
“He found the wintry end autumn best.” 

The second Mr. Hall’s poems the Atlantic was also 
about Maine author, one already named the pages 
this issue— Sarah Orne Jewett. When add that Mr. Hall 
states that Thomas Hardy great favorite with him, 
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becomes clear that, though Mr. Hall’s body may reside 
California ranch, his spirit must wander familiarly among 
the shelves the Treasure Room the Colby College Li- 
brary. 


DESIDERATUM 


MONG the books once personally owned Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and now the library Colby 
College, there copy Captain Craig, Revised Edition, 
New York, Macmillan, 1915. This was the first book 
Robinson’s published the Macmillan Company. Per- 
haps the supply copies” was too small for Rob- 
inson keep one for himself. did, however, send copy 
Theodore Roosevelt, who February 10, 1915, re- 
plied: thank you for the poems 
Will one our readers provide copy the 1915 Captain 
Craig? 


Those who are interested the entire letter (now the 
Colby Library) which Roosevelt wrote Robinson, and 
details about their thirteen years’ association will find 
chronicled Colby article, “Poet and President,” the 
New England Quarterly for December, 1943. 


“JULIA FROM MILDRED” 


Sothern paid memorable visit Colby College, read- 
ing passages from many the which had for many 
years made famous chapter the history the Ameri- 
can theater. far know, his wife Julia Marlowe 
never visited this college, but she has now come stay, 
thanks welcome contribution our Hardy Collection, 
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made Carroll Wilson, compiler Colby College 
Monograph No. This gift consists two books once 
owned Julia Marlowe. Born 1870, Miss Marlowe 
made her debut the theater when she was seventeen. 
She began play Shakespearean 1888, but her ac- 
tivity and success the theater did not prevent her finding 
time for other literary interests. Hardy’s Tess 1891 and 
made his name known Americans everywhere, and 
February 1893 Miss Marlowe bought copy Hardy’s 
Pair Blue Eyes. the title-page she autographed her 
name and the date, boldly writing across the novelist’s 
printed name. Although she thus seemingly obliterated his 
authorship, she was obviously impressed enough with his 
work talk about it. One the results was her receipt, 
few months later, copy Hardy’s Two Tower 
the same Hovendon Company format the Pair Blue 
Eyes. The Tower volume inscribed the title-page: 
“Julia from Mildred. 1893, June 19.” Can any one tell 
who Mildred is? 


ANOTHER HARDY FACET 
BEEDE 


power music has been proven many times 

many ways—by Orpheus and the Pied Piper leg- 
end, therapy stimulus our own day. Another aspect 
brought out the latest monograph published 
the Colby College Library, Hardy Music Colby Carl 
Weber. 

Thomas Hardy was, far know, composer, 
though did transcribe number traditional airs; nor 
there any record his showing great ability per- 
former. But did own and play both violin and cello, and 
there can question that had keen sensitivity and 
deep affection for music. The result has been that the 
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last forty years nearly many composers have chosen one 
more his poems lyrics for which they created set- 
ting. Poems set music are not unusual, but neither 
think any number poems which would 
never make any appeal offer inspiration composer. 
Thomas Hardy’s feeling for the musical effect and value 
must have been especially pervasive his poetry. 

The Colby Library has collected and Professor Weber 
has here listed for the reader copies, one form an- 
other, all available songs which have been written for 
Hardy’s poems, prefacing the list with detailed references 
music Hardy’s life and works. would interesting 
know how many other poets have found comparable fa- 
vor with composers. 

This book, companion-piece twelve earlier mono- 
graphs Colby College, has been produced the South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press with characteristic fineness. 


“This little book Hardy music charming. had 
idea Hardy was responsible for much, nor had our ex- 
cellent Music Department.” 


—JULIAN Park, Acting Librarian, The Grosvenor Library. 


“Colby Monograph No. lovely little book and 


—H. Bacon COLLAMORE. 


“Hardy Colby delightful, both for read and 
for look at. 
—Joun WINTERICH. 


“Charmingly printed; dignified; and course most in- 
formative.” 
WILSON. 
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THE SWIFT BICENTENARY 
GILMORE WARNER* 


two hundredth anniversary the death that 

“most fascinating and dominating figure between Mil- 
ton and Blake,” Jonathan Swift, will observed ap- 
propriate exhibition the Colby Library. This occasion 
gives opportunity glance along our Swift shelf and 
consider what basic materials have for the study 
his mind and art. For working edition Swift’s whole 
works, Colby student must back the decade preced- 
ing the founding his Alma Mater, when two editions 
were published. John Nichols, who addition many 
other activities busied himself with Swift over period 
nearly fifty years,” brought out his edition 1808. And 
six years later Sir Walter Scott, having completed his great 
edition followed with one Swift. Mr. Har- 
old Williams characterizes the latter “even now, some 
respects, the most useful working set the Dean’s complete 
and adds that “despite all shortcomings, his 
editions Swift, together with those Nichols, are 
permanent value the critic and scholar well good 
library sets for the general reader.” 

The Colby Library possesses nice copy Nichols’ edi- 
tion, dating from its College” days. The Li- 
brary does not possess Scott’s edition 1814, nor the en- 
larged second edition 1824, nor even the reprint 1883, 
each them, like Nichols’ edition, nineteen volumes. 
There the Colby Library, however, odd volume 
the Life Swift Scott from Boston edition 


The editor this Quarterly takes pleasure here presenting 
its readers the newly appointed librarian Colby College, Dr. Gil- 
more Warner, who comes Colby from Middlebury College. au- 
tomatically becomes secretary the Colby Library Associates. 

The lack this edition Colby more than compensated 


the sumptuous Nonesuch Press edition Dryden’s Dramatic Works 
presented the Library Associates three years ago. 
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Scott’s works. Near Nichols’ edition our shelves Dr. 
Elrington edition Swift’s Correspondence six vol- 
umes (1910-1914), the work one the greatest Swift 
scholars all time. 

Passing several editions less importance, come 
the beautiful Shakespeare Head edition Swift, which 
five volumes the projected set fourteen have thus far 
been published Basil Blackwell Oxford. President 
Davis Smith College the editor. Borrowed copies 
these five books, owned Colby Library Associate 
Waterville and inscribed the editor, are our exhibit, 
and order for the entire set the mail. 

Mr. Williams’ splendid three-volume edition Swift’s 
Poems (Oxford, 1937) next claims our attention. What? 
Swift, poet! Hear the words Dr. Ball, whose essay 
Verse (1929) the list our desiderata: “Without 
knowledge his verse true picture Swift cannot 
drawn. his verse sets forth his life panorama, 
shows more clearly than his prose his peculiar turn 
thought, and reveals his character all its 
Before the testimony his verse the work many his 
biographers cannot stand.” his edition Mr. Williams 
gives for the first time reliable text, freed from spurious 
attributions and distributed clear and logical order. 
The Introductions the individual poems, like those 
the new Clarendon Press edition Dr. Johnson’s Poems 
(1941), are literary biography themselves, containing 
much new information about Swift. Whether great poetry 
not, this exciting work. 

various other critical editions mention may made 
the Tale Tub edited Messrs. Guthkelch and 
Nichol Smith and Swift’s recently-discovered 
Letters Charles Ford, also edited Mr. Nichol Smith 
The Drapier’s Letters (1935) have yet acquire. 

Space does not permit listing here studies Swift; 
but interesting see what distinguished group 
scholars have late been drawn study the man and his 
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art, and note the range countries which they represent 
—England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, and America. Among many may note the follow- 
ing: Bonner, *Bredvold, *Davis, Eddy, Glaser, Gwynn, 
Handro, Heidenhain, *R. Jones, Korn, *Leslie, Pons, 
*Quintana, Reimer, *Taylor, and Van Doren. The 
Colby Library already possesses least one separate pub- 
lication Swift each the scholars and critics whose 
names are starred. Herman Teerink’s Bibliography Swift 
hope add the Colby shelf before long. 

One indubitable mark man’s greatness his power 
stir the minds thoughtful readers. The other day, 
drove through mile after mile forest this lovely state 
Maine, was moved recall those pregnant lines 
Swift’s which set Carlyle working out his Sartor Resartus: 
“What that which call land but fine coat faced 
with green? Observe how sparkish periwig adorns the 
head beech, and what fine doublet white satin 
worn the birch.” that moment, for me, two hundred 
years after his death, Swift became Maine author! 


ANNIVERSARIES 


EPTEMBER marked the fiftieth anniversary the 

death Louis Pasteur, and October will mark the 
sesquicentennial the birth John Keats. had Har- 
vard’s wealth Keats material could borrow 
Oeuvres from the Bibliotheca Osleriana McGill Uni- 
versity, might more than merely mention these 
dates. But don’t and can’t. Trimming our memorial 
sails more modest breeze, shall October open 
exhibition which has been assembled observation 
double anniversary. October 19, 1845, the first per- 
formance Wagner’s Tannhduser took place Dresden; 
and the same day 1745, Jonathan Swift, the fiery and 
enigmatic Dean St. Patrick’s Cathedral Dublin, died. 
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wish that could solve what Odell Shepard has 
called riddle Jonathan Swift.” Alas, cannot. 
think him,” said Thackeray, “is like thinking the ruin 
great Richard Garnett called Swift 
the most tragic figures English But least 
one product his tormented mind has become known all 
over the world, and the Swift bicentenary the Associates 
Waterville will privileged inspect superlatively 
fine copy the first edition the Travels Lemuel Gulli- 
ver. Published London 1726, this copy has been bor- 
rowed for the occasion from that good friend the Colby 
Library, Mr. Bacon Collamore, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Library Associates remember with pleasure Mr. Colla- 
more’s vivid and instructive talks his Robinson and his 
Robert Frost books, and will hope that may able 
present himself when open the exhibition which in- 
cludes his Gulliver’s Travels. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Waldo Emerson spoke this college Au- 
gust 11, 1863. the course his address recalled 
episode the history ancient story well 
worth repeating: 

“Pytheas Aegina was victor the Isthmian games. 
came the poet Pindar and wished him write 
ode his praise, and inquired what was the price 
poem. Pindar replied that should give him one talent, 
about thousand dollars our money. talent!’ cried 
Pytheas; ‘Why, for much money can erect statue 
bronze the temple.’ ‘Very second thoughts, 
returned and paid for the poem. And now not only all 
the statues bronze the temples Aegina are de- 
stroyed, but the temples themselves, and the very walls 
the city are utterly gone, whilst the ode Pindar, praise 
Pytheas, remains entire.” 
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Associated Press dispatch from Paris June 19, 
1945, reported that, the tiny village Kirchdorf, twenty 
miles away from the ruins what was once the city 
Munich, “the irreplaceable library the University 
Munich, valued several millions dollars,” has been 
discovered. Bronze wears away; stone buildings crumble; 
but books have miraculous way surviving. What ac- 
counts for the high evaluation such library that 
the University Munich? The word 
the story. War, and time, and fire are constantly work 
reducing the world’s supply ancient books. Even the 
commonest book may, time, become rare one. What 
book? Many attempts have been made give satis- 
factory definition, but one the simplest found page 
283 The Reference Function the Library (University 
Chicago Press, 1943): rare book book that im- 
portant, desirable, and hard get.” 

Sarah Orne Jewett once served chairman the Sub- 
Committee Books, the Examining Committee the 
Boston Public Library. the report her committee she 
attempted answer the question: What books should 
library collect? What its chief duty? Said Miss Jewett: 
“Nor should demand for the less important and quickly 
passing light literature the day infringe upon great li- 
brary’s chief reason for existence,—the possession the 
very best books, new and old.” 

and very attractive Quar- 
received honorable mention The Grosvenor Library 
Bulletin, Buffalo, New York, February 1945. Our June issue 
has brought number responses. Three them 
the University Texas, Wife-sale Nineteenth Cen- 
tury England—a subject suggested the opening episode 
Hardy’s Mayor Casterbridge. Professor Harold Scud- 
der, the University New Hampshire, has found addi- 
tional evidence supplement that cited Professor 
Cline; and Professor-emeritus Bliss Perry has called the 
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editor’s attention Ralph Waldo Emerson’s remarks 
this subject. Writing during Hardy’s own lifetime, Emer- 
son declared (in English Traits): ““The Normans. were 
greedy and ferocious pirates. took many genera- 
tions trim and comb and perfume The [Eng- 
lish] nation has tough, acrid, animal nature, which cen- 
turies civilization have not been able sweeten. ... 
The right the husband sell the wife has been retained 
down our Emerson was England 1847, six 
years after his first visit Colby College. 

Dr. Walter Peirce writes from Santa Barbara, California, 
commend Richard Rowley’s account his visit Max 
Gate: “His impression was exactly what own had 
been: Hardy’s cheerfulness and humor, his lack any 
sign pessimism melancholy, his cordiality, his in- 
formality, and his ability make visitor, however ob- 
scure, fee] that he, Hardy, was being honored the visit.” 


November the Library will open Jubilee Exhibition 
Jude the Obscure, the notorious novel with which Hardy 


shocked the world fifty years ago. 

For the first time since the publication the very first 
issue the Colby Library Quarterly, are reminded of— 
and are glad quote letter which Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson addressed Esther Bates December, 
1918: “Now that the war over—at least, sort way— 
suppose one may say Merry Christmas again without feel- 
ing foolish.” 

January 1946 will exhibit particularly pleasing 
association-item which has been given the Library 
the Boston Colby Club. The next issue this Quarterly 
will have more say about it. 

February 1946 the Library will observe the jubilee 
“the most important book poetry published our life- 
time.” Will Associates enjoy the fun, between now and 
then, trying identify the author, and the title? 


